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ASHINGTON, D. C.—The 81st Congress 
concluded the seventh week of its ses- 
sion this week, and the elation which 
ollowed the miracle on November 2 is unbeliev- 
bly fiat. Despite the numerous liberal Con- 
sressmen elected in November, there still aren't 
pnough liberals in Congress to hold a majority. 
fhe majority still rates with the working coali- 
ion of conservative Republicans and Dixiecrats. 
And it is apparent today, less than two months 
fter the beginning of the new Administration, 
hat | oth the liberal Democratic Party platform 
f last Summer and the President’s progressive 
rogram "of provosed legislation face a bleak 
nd dubious outlook 
The repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and re- 
enactment of the Wagner Act grow more dis- 
ant as the Administration leaders on Capitol 
Hill retreat point by point. Two new retreats 
xy Administration leaders occurred this week: 
he injunction weapon against legitimate strikes 
and the functions of the Labor Department 
which the 80th Congress severely reduced. 
Two Dixiecrats, in public statements, revealed 
he alliance with the Republican clique. Senator 
Byrd of Virginia opposed the repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act on the ground that it “could lead 
0 another depression” by inviting strikes that 
vould slow down production. And Senator 
McClellan of Arkansas declared that “there will 
lave to be a > more of the Taft-Hartley law in 
the stration bill before I would vote 
for it. 


ADMINISTRATION LEADERS on Capitol 
Hill were no longer pretending this week. They 
how openly concede that a long, tough battle 
lies ahead in writing a new labor law to replace 
the Taft-Hartley Act. What they have not yet 
put in plain words, although it becomes plainer 
every day, is that the President appears licked 
on ms demand for repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act and that any new labor legislation that 
comes out of the 81st Congress will be nothing 
but an amendment—and a minor one, at that— 
of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

The outlook for the rest of President Tru- 
man’s legislative program is no brighter. Vari- 
ous Congressional committees are working on 
legislation affecting minimum wages, price con- 
trol, housing and farm price supports. These 
are major bills of the Truman program. As yet, 
alter seven weeks, no schedule for action on 


‘ny of these measures has been worked out 
mally 


The prospects for standby price control pow- 
'S are almost nil. So is the President’s pro- 
Sal for imposition of four billions in new 
axes. Equally faint is the President’s request 
ot governmental authority to expand steel pro- 
m by building new steel plants if the in- 

efaults on this task 

(Continued on Page Two) 
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There Are Many Martyrs 


HE MINDSZENTY TRIAL has _ shocked 
- the world. 

A single despairing face photographed 
in a Budapest courtroom has stirred Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. It has aroused the 
emotions of the world more dramatically than 
the billions of words, ecclesiastical or secular, 
on International Communism could ever do. The 
furious reaction to the Mindszenty trial in this 
country has been a hurricane compared to the 
distressed moans of liberals, progressives and 
Socialists which accompanied each new horror 
of the Soviet regime in the past. 

From the murder of. Kronstadt sailors in 1920, 
through the brutal famines and purges of the 
thirties, to the mass enslavement and terror of 
these post-war days, the voices raised against 
the Leninist-Stalinist brand of totalitarianism 
were comparatively few, though courageous. 

In fact, when the murder of those two great 
Polish Socialists, Ehrlich and Alter, was dis- 
covered in 1943, the prevalent hodge-podge 
about “war-time unity” reduced what should 
have been a wave of enraged protest to a few 
bare whimpers. 

Now, however, Stalin and the Politburo have 
seen fit to persecute a Prince of the Church. 
And the Catholic Church, organized and strong, 
has rallied mass sentiment more quickly and 
more vocally than any Socialists, foreign or 
domestic, could ever do. 


CARDINAL MINDSZENTY’S martyrdom — 
his persecution has been likened to that of the 
early Christians whom Diocletian slaughtered 
—has evoked a proper revulsion and a com- 
pletely justified wave of wrath. 

We applaud the bold pronouncements of Pope 
Pius, of Cardinal Spellman, and of secular 
leaders like Mayor O’Dwyer. Their assaults on 


the Communist tyranny against the spirit of 
man are blows in a common cause, ably de- 
livered by able men. 

But let us also remember that this tyranny 
exists outside of Hungary-as well. And its vic- 
tims are not only princes in the Catholic Church. 
Democrats and Socialists have been fighting 
for freedom and against Communist dictator- 
ship for a long time. 

The former Hungarian Consul General in 
New York significantly pointed out that he quit 
in protest not only against the Mindszenty trial, 
but also against the forced seizure of Jewish 
holdings and the persecution of Hungarian 
Protestants. 


IT IS this greater tyranny, this strangulation 
of ideas, which democratic liberals have vig- 
orously opposed for a generation. Theirs has 
been a battle against all tyranny, whether 
in Germany or in Russia or in Spain and 
Argentina. 

If Cardinal Mindszenty is to be a symbol of 
that battle, then let us also remember these 
countless other martyrs who have fallen in the 
fight. Some of them perished at the block or 
by the noose. Others wither away in Siberian 
concentration camps and Spanish jails. All are 
noble in their wretchedness—all are martyrs 
to the cause of freedom. 

Whether Catholic priests or Socialist in- 
tellectuals or Anarchist workers or political 
innocents, these are the men who fell in the 
Twentieth Century chapter of Man’s never- 
ending fight for freedom. We, who are free 
to raise our voices, must fight with equal fury 
against all anti-democratic forces — whether 
Communist totalitarianism in Eastern Europe 
or Fascist totalitarianism in Spain. Democracy 
can brook no compromise; Freedom can offer 
no concessions. 
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In view of the dynamic drive of 
Jack Kroll, chairman of the CIO Po- 
litical Action Committee, there is: little 
doubt that the CIO will play an equally, 
vital role in continuing political organi- 
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OF PARTICULAR INTEREST is the 
the A. F. of L. to put labor’s 
state legislators on union payrolls. It 
was noted by George M. Harrison, AFL 
vice-president and chairman of the 
labor league’s department of political 
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men on Capitol Hill. 

A second test is due in Virgi 
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Plans are being laid to upset the By 
machine in the state-wide Democrat 
primaries in August. Virginia is a 
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Report From Berlin 
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Ja! For Freedom 





W. Emil Schroeder, Ve eter 
correspondent in Berlin, is the execu- 
tive editor of the Spandauer Volks- 
blatt, gublished in the Western Zone 
of the city. 
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FRLIN, January, 1949—Decegiber 
B January are traditionalls 
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hav een that literally and 
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Social-Demscrats Win 


SOCIAL DEMOCRA 


By W. Emil Schroeder 


Public indignation and protest were 
effectively choked off by the fact that 
well-trained German Communists from 
the very beginning were deployed by 
the SMA (Soviet Military Adminis- 
tration) to fill all key positions in 
administration, politics and, in fact, 
every other aspect of the zone’s life. 


As with the Soviet zone, so with the 
Soviet sector of Berlin. Gradually the 
same policy was applied. It reached its 
climax with the setting up of a sepa- 
rate municipal administration. There 
was one difference: in Berlin, Fritz 
Ebert was cast in the role that in the 
rest of the Soviet zone had been occu- 
pied by avowed Communists. 

EBERTS PERSONALITY IS AS 
baffling as is his political career. Son 
of the late president of the Weimar 
Republic, Ebert is now fifty-four. Be- 
fore 1933 he had been a member of 
the SPD (Social Democratic Party). 
He started out on a career of com- 
poser, but switched midstream to be 
come editor of a Socialist newspaper 
in Brandenburg and chairman of the 
SPD of Brandenburg Province. 


When Hitler took over, 
everal 


Ebert spent 
concentration 
camp. From 1939 to 1940 he served 
When the SPD 
was reborn in July, 1945, Ebert joined 


months in a 
in the German army 


that party. But his career within it 
was short-lived. In May, 1946, he be- 
came a member of the pro-Communist 
SED (Socialist Unity Party), the new 
party that emanated from the merger 
of the SPD and the Communist Party. 
Immediately thereafter he was elected 
president of the Brandenburg Diet, 
and with Willi Saegebrecht (a Com- 
munist) was elected co-chairman of 
the SED. 


I knew Ebert very well during his 
early SED days. At that time I was 
editor of the Socialist newspaper in 
Potsdam. Certain qualities of his im- 
pressed me: he was possessed of con- 
siderable political skill; he was a good 
orator; he was obsessed by political 


ambition. 


I can remember many conversation: 
with him. One such talk took place 
shortly after he became president of 
the Brandenburg Diet. The view he 
expounded at that time was that for 
mer Social Democrats should entet 
the SED in force in order to make 
their influence preponderant in the 
combined party. It is, of course, quite 
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possible that this conviction was sin- 
cere at the time it was expressed. 

On the other hand, it is a_ well- 
known fact that his co-chairman of 
the SED, Saegebrecht, is a politician 
of but small ability. And, as was to 
be expected, Communist influence in 
the SED grew apace. Ebert did noth- 
ing to oppose it, for to oppose it would 
have meant being summarily deposed 
from the chairmanship. 

To be sure, the SED enjoys the full 
support of the Soviet Military Admin- 
istration. Also certain is the fact that 
spying and intrigue played a promi- 
nent role in the consolidation of Com- 
munist power over the SED. Day and 
night a policeman was posted outside 
Ebert’s residence, allegedly to protect 
him. In reality, every visitor was re- 
ported to SMA. 

But the point is not these mani- 
festations of Soviet power, nor even 
that Ebert was, and is, a prisoner of 
the Communsits. It is rather that he 
has never opposed them; he has never 
raised his voice against them; he has 
never olfered even a whisper of protest. 

IN HIS EARLY SED days I used to 
sound him out frequently on whether 
he would be willing to abandon his 
political career in order to be released 
rom a position that sooner or late: 
would make him completely the 
creature of Kremlin policy. I never 
answer. And 
since I left Potsdam rather hurriedly 
in 1946, following my refusal to take 


received a_ satisfactory 


part in the “merger” of the two par- 
ties, the opportunity was lost to con 
tinue the delicate subject of his going 
westward. The story that goes the 
Ebert at one point in- 
tended to abandon his post and to slip 


into the 


rounds that 


Western zone of Germany 
with a number of friends is to me 
not at all incredible. 

Probably the corollary of this story, 
if not the fact, is that he was sum- 
moned to Moscow and peremptorily 
ordered to assume the office of illegal 
mavor of Berlin. 

There are some who explain Ebert 
on the grounds that, like other high 
functionaries of the SED, he enjoys 
special privileges: liberal food allow- 
ances, the regular receipt of so-called 
(highly prized food  pack- 
ages), extra allotments of cigarettes 


“payoks” 


znd tobacco, a license for a private 
car. It is true that the precarious food 
Soviet zone makes 
such gifts powerful bribes and that 
weak characters succumb all too soon 


situation in the 


But in the case of Ebert, I am afraid, 
this whole projection i 
If succumb he did, then at least he 


over-simple 


resisted for a long time. I know that 
offered 


Potsdam, he refused 


in 1945, when ~ Russians 
him a house in 


to accept it. 


BUT THE MATTER of his political 
ambition is something else again. As 
president of the Brandenburg Diet, 


Ebert held far-reaching power. As 


~ 


“mavor” of Berlin, he has almost no 
power at all. From this it may be de- 
duced that the Russians have promised 
him that they are far from finished; 
they intend not only to keep Berlin 
split but to incorporate the whole city 
into their zone. 

Their difficulties in this direction 
grow hourly. The Communists’ refusal 
to permit the eastern sector to par- 
ticipate in the recent Berlin municipal 
election was for only one reason. It 





BERLIN CROSSROADS 
Winter Darkness Hasn't Helped 


was known beforehand that the SED 
would receive a crushing defeat. 

This maneuver has -not improved 
the situation of SMA. It has, on the 
contrary, given rise to a rapidly grow- 
ing anti-Soviet feeling. 

Just preceding the Berlin elections, 
the Soviets used every weapon of 
propaganda, intimidation and_ threats 
at their disposal. The Soviet-licensed 
spewed forth a flood 
of lies, distorted news and silly rumors 
to prevent Berliners from going to the 
polls. One rumor, spread two days 
before the balloting, was that 100,000 
“Peoples’ Policemen” 


press and radio 


would march 
into the western sectors and take ovet 
on December 5th. 

hoodlums 
were despatched from the Soviet zone 


Flying squads of young 


to the other zones of Berlin to smash 
up meetings of the three contesting 
democratic parties. In every case the 
would-be rioters got more than they 
expected. Many of them are still in 
the hospital recovering from. their 
welcome. And far from achieving its 
objective, SMA’s pressure resulted in 
exactly the opposite. An _ extraordi- 
narily - high percentage of voters 
turned out to cast ballots, and an over- 
whelming victory was won by the 
Social Democratic Party, which from 
the very beginning of the occupation 
has had to bear the chief brunt of the 
Russian onslaught. 

There is no doubt that the results 
would have been the same if the in- 
habitants of the Soviet sector had been 
permitted to express their will through 
the ballot. This much is evident: The 
voting proved that as regards totali- 
ee of whatever color, Berliners 

lave had a bellyful. Forcefully and in 
overwhelming majority, they shouted 
Nein! for dictatorship, Ja! for freedon 


ind democracy. 
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David J, Dallin’s column will ap- 


pear, as usual, in next week’s issue. 
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—— PEN POINTS 


| Ina blatant miscarriage of justice, 


a Georgia jury acquitted two white 
men accused of killing a negro. In 
other states, scales are in the hands 
of Justice but in Georgia they are in 
her eyes. 








There are reports that the revolu- 
tions in South America are being 
spawned jointly by Peronists and 
Communists. Politics makes strange 
| red-fellows. 








————= By Morris B. Chapman. == 










FISHBEIN 
The AMA Opposes... 





James Bernard Kelly is Assistant 
Professor of Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing at the United States Naval Post- 
Graduate School. He has devoted a 


great deal of his time, however, to 
civic affairs—particularly the prob- 
lem of health. In 1945 he was the 


candidate of the Liberal Party 
Borcugh President of the Bronx. 
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that figure is one f ever’ 
even th mpt ement i light cor 
pared t 
lem Mr. Ewir points out in 1} 
report 
While tl beatitaa 1 debate 1 | 


ragin new need { ; 


phy 


one 


every 


app ed nt nat : f 
What effect 1 l have on t 
hort of doct all too cle At 
present the A upp! phi 
clans both to itself nd t 
Corp The A 
hav t ( 1 staff f ent ly ist 
fiab! ( . TI A cl: +} 
it will need betw n 1.500 
additional doct It} 1 t 
the 1 ibilitv « t e that num] 
dep n Ipor 
troc ana 
obtained throu 
which is opposed by t! 
Why do we have a shortage of 
doct in this country? The answe 
cost of ; 
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educatior ymewhere between 
and $1 too 
the number of medical school 


t too tev 


—77 for t entire cour 
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ickness 
Is a 
Luxury 


By James Bernard Kelly 


Mr. Ewing say 
40,000. Every 
public 


and 


private 


the figure has 
available 
which I 


reached 
statistic, both 
find, 


story 


can 


already asked several] others and every 
was the same, almost verbatim. 
In fact, most hospitals are now hiring 


emphasizes the critical situation in the “practical nurses” and keeping thei 
nursing profession. Let me cite fey tered nurses for those tasks whicl 
r In N York’s Bellevue Hos- t law requires them to perform. 
t 92 nul Ci f olf 
tubercul he there should THE SITUATION REGARDING the 
I 137 1 In « to ? ur ta of hospital beds is appalling 
1 the hos} uth t L hav n beds set up every plac: 
! I ttendant nor ospital but in elevators. I hav 
" h Yor! é cit na corridor turned into a maternity 
I i ( ts tu d; office pace used < so- 
| ts ¢ ne-tl of the nui ims made into wards; wards s¢ 
t né ed with beds that it was virtuall; 
In anotl hospital outside of Ne possible to get around to attend to 
York, whenever a nurse is taken ill patients. I have seen these con- 
one of the ward left without a regu- ditions in large cities and in small 
l nul ind one of the other nurse cities, in the North and in the South 
nust “double up.” Frequently patient Mr. Ewing says we need 900,000 more 


we cared tol 
Recent 

home to me 

milyv 


I had this 
very 


only by attendants. 
situation brought 
vividly. A 


beds 
wonder 


hospital 
vation I 


membe1 conservative. 


From 
if he is 


my 
not 


own obser- 


being 


tuber- 
LaGuardia, 
According 


ormel 


is no 


of my fi was dangerously ill and In December, 1948, the New York City 
needed 24-hour nursing care. After hospitals began moving their 
numerous telephone calls on my own culosis patients to Camp 

part and that of two doctors, I finally 60 miles north of the city. 

ettled for one nurse on an 8-hour basi to Dr. Edward M. Bernecker, i 

{ two ¢ onl This, both doctor Commissioner of Hospitals, many tuber- 
assured me, was not unusual. Later I culosis patients had been kept in beds 
talked to several superintendents of set up in the halls of Bellevue Hospital. 
nurse they told me the same story The terrifying fact is that there 

One of them took from her desk a stack room to be sick in most 


( papel “Thi 

unfilled 
which I } ve 
were to su 


she 
request 
permanently on file. If I \ 
ply half the nurses 


the 
nurses 


said, “i 


for 


hospitals. 


hich we 


who are ease and the 


foundation 


American 


This, then, is the background against 
must fight sickness and dis- 
on which we 


needed, I would have to be a miracle e to build our nation’s health 
woman. I just can’t create nu vet : . 

that is wl I am supposed to do. And IT IS NOT SUFFICIENT to point out 
conditions are no worse here than any that the life span of the individual has 
other place in the country. Ask any nereased to 63 years for white men 
uperintendent in any hospital.” I had and 67 years for white women—it 
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..» Planning for Health 


should be 
expect to 


noted that Negro men ca 
live 10 less, whi 
women lose out by 12 years. T| 
important point is that somewhere be. 


years 


Negro 


tween 20,009,000 and 40,000,000 Ame 
ican people are without prope 
care any of these are without ¢ 
care at all. Entire areas of the ¢ 
try in wh millions of people 
hav re tered general h 
the o. vhel if majority 95 

I } liat n pract 
area ousi? le than hal {tt 
nation’s children 

Here are some of the figures wl 


-* 


regarding d 

and ailments among children: 1,000.00 
children have hearing defects; 4,000, 
have eye defects; 20,000,000 have dents 
defects; 500,000 are suffering from rheu- 
natic fever, and a large number 
750,000—suffer from epilepsy, diabetes 
and infantile paralysis. 
A. Scheele, Surgeor 
United States Publi 
Health Service, in an interview giver 
at the recent AMA four-day 
meeting in Detroit, has this to sa 
“Only 30 percent of all the 
in the United States have some org 
ized public health service, and 
25 percent of these services are n0 
suitable to meet the health challenge 
Dr. Scheele stated that last year 100,00 
deaths occurred from communicabl 
diseases—the rate is particularly hig 
among Negroes—and that “virtually al 
of these could be prevented throug 
adequate medical public 


Mr. Ewing quotes 


about 


tuberculosis, 
Dr. 
General of the 


Leonard 


inter! 


countie 





apdou! 


more and 


health facilities.” 


LET US LOOK at what it costs t 
be sick. We shall forget for the mo 
ment the poor, the under-privilege 


and those from slums and “huma 
jungles.” Consider the case of a frien 
of mine. His mother was in need ¢ 


a serious operation. He’s married an 


at the time of his mother’s illness h 


wife was expecting a child. Sin 
he is the only son and his motnel 
widow, he had to foot the entire b 
The cost put him so far in debt that! 
may be several years or longer bel 
he can recove His salary $4,300 
vear; the cost of all the medical & 
penses was $700. And his mother hé 


4 — 
ion 


hospitalizati 


Tal - + +t 
Take another 


case. 





woman who earns $35 a wee} 
have a tumor operation. Total ec 
her, including loss of time from work- 


six —was $600. Her firm gave ht 
two weeks’ pay, which reduced the ¢ 
to $530. She also had hospitalizat 
vet she had to borrow the rest of t! 
from 
and since she is 65 years of age, } 
doubtful if will be gainfully &™ 
ployed long enough to pay them back. 
Consider a third case. Since the & 
of World War II, over 12,000,000 chi 
dren have been born in the Unite? 
States. What was the probable cost , 
any set of parents? (We W at 
worry about the upkeep, just the init® 
(Continued on Page Eleven) 
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Boris Souvarine is a veteran Euro- 
pean political commentator. His ar- 
ticles on Communism and Russia 
have appeared ‘n scores of publica- 
tions here and abroad. He is the 
author of a massive biography of 
Stalin. His article “Gigantism and a 
Failure of Nerve” appeared in The 


New Leader on Dec. 25, 1948. 
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people — Mr. Churchill among 
them — believe that war will 
preak out in Europe in August or 
September.” So said the London 
Newstetter of July 13. This journal 
fnds in Churchillian thought, more- 
over, portents of things to come. 
“There is a clear indication in both 
these speeches,” says the Newsletter, 
that Mr. Churchill’s mind is thinking 
long these lines: first, that there will 
he a war; second, that he will be the 
man the country chooses to lead the 
alition necsesary to fight it; third, 
hat he announcing the 
easons for rejection of some and in- 
from the present 

abinet in the war-time’ administration 
e will be compelled to set up.’ 
The same copy of the paper con- 
tains other notes which point in the 
ame direction. There are, for example, 
of Marshall Montgomery to 
s and Vienna and the stationing of 
units of the fleet in the Mediterranean. 
To these items should be added many 
f similar import reported from Amer- 
ica. For several months the inner mil- 
tary circles of Washington have ex- 
hibited a growing sense of alarm. 
American rearmament having been 
decided upon, it was held by the ex- 
perts that Moscow would have no 
further reason for postponing decisive 
ioves. America’s increasing prepara- 
tion was considered a 


‘I’ IS OBVIOUS enough that some 


already 


lusion of others 


the voyage 


reason for 
Russian speed in beginning operations. 
Anyone who had the desire could 
find plenty of support for this thesis. 
Mr. Truman urged his reelection on 
the plea that “one does not change 
the middle of the stream.” 


orses VW 


His calling of a special session of Con- 
gress in the midst of vacation was 
thought to be only secondarily to take 
are of domestic affairs. Then there 
vas the break in the Wall Street 
market. The sending of flying fort- 
resses to England was an obvious rec- 
ignition of a dangerous situation. The 
mysterious trip of General Clay to 
Washington obviously had parallei sig- 
nificance — despite the official optimism 
with which Washington endeavored to 
clothe it. It is evident, moreover, that 
in the highest political circles in Amer- 
ca the opinion gains ground that the 
militant wing is gaining control of the 
Politburo and that, conseauently, we 
are on the eve of another war. 

THIS IMPRESSIVE accumulation of 


official” opinions and disquieting signs 


sve support to the theory that war with 
Russia is inevitable. Must Soviet ty- 
anny inevitably seek expansion through 

ediate war or can it restrain itself 


vithin the confines of peaceful meth- 
1e9 


Must Stalin follow through to the 


tter end the pattern of Hitler? 

Th Ba cued oO 

tne thirty years of Soviet history do 
oe 


justify complete acceptance of the 
‘eory that war is imminent. Not that 
‘he Bolsheviks are burdened with any 
Pilosophy of pacifism. In their vocab- 
ty this is one of the lowest and 
meanest of words. The important fact 
. that they are realists and that to 
> their power is the most precious 
Ung in the world. They are domi- 
fated by concern for their political 
“curity. Since the stabilization of 


their regime after the march on War- 
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NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE 


By Boris Souvarine 


saw in 1920, they have consistently 
taken great care to undertake nothing 
which lies beyond their means. If pos- 
sible, they will never run a risk. 

They never gave more than token 
assistance to the Chinese Nationalists 
or the Spanish Republicans. Their at- 
tack on Finland—a movement of 100 
against 1—could not be regarded as 
an uncertain adventure. The stab in 
the back of Poland, the invasion of the 
Baltic countries and of Bessarabia, all, 
though infamous, certainly could not 
be regarded as risks. The Hitler Pact, 
misjudged though it turned out to be, 
was entered into as the lesser of two 
dangers. 

There is no reason at all for suppos- 
ing that the Politburo has adopted a 


he moves he must have an immense 
margin of advantage. He did not fight 
Germany until he was forced into 
action by Hitler’s attack. 

HARRY HOPKINS, special envoy 
sent to Stalin by Roosevelt in 194], 
wrote an interesting account of his 
interview (American Magazine, Dec. 
1941). Despite the reserve imposed upon 
a man in the position of Mr. Hopkins 
and the secrecy necessitated by the war, 
this revelation has great significance. 

“When Hitler invaded Russia,” he 


reports, “he did so without a word to 
Stalin, not a hint. In Moscow, in the 
Kremlin, it aroused a hatred of Hitler 
that nothing but the death of the 
German Chancellor could lessen. As 

“ 





SECURITY COUNCIL DEBATE 
Silence Would ... Be Preferable 


new policy in regard to this matter. Al! 
initiative remains with Stalin. The 
other members are nothing more than 
hands ready to carry out his orders. 
The Politburo is a mere extension of 
Stalin’s personality, built by him over 
a period of twenty years through the 
sacrifices of his comrades. In this body 
there are no such things as tendencies 
or differences of opinion about matters 
of life and death. Any apparent dis- 
agreement is nothing more than a well- 
regulated scene staged for the deception 
of outsiders. All of the current specu- 
lation—about the age or physical ail- 
ments of Stalin, about his ambitions, 
about his nationalism or international- 
ism, about the intentions of his aco- 
lytes—all of these arguments pro and 
con rest upon no substantial basis. 


Stalin’s political structure is built of 
prudence, patience, good management 
and the exploitation of human weak- 
nesses. He will never risk everything 
by an open attack until he is sure of 
the result. The cases cited above prove 
this with regard to his behavior in the 
field of foreign affairs. But he sticks 
rigidly to the same pattern in dealing 
with his own people. Even in under- 
taking agricultural collectivation and 
the destruction of his political opposi- 
tion—both movements carried out 
against groups which could not defend 
themselves—he did not move until he 
was sure of his ground. Never has 
Stalin openly and courageously taken 
on an opponent of his own size. Before 


Stalin made clear to me, this was not 
a hatred of the German people nor 
of the German General Staff. The in- 
vasion was regarded in Moscow as the 
treachery of a partner who had sud- 
denly revealed himself as a rabid 
Gog... 

“A trade and peace pact had been 
negotiated between the two countries, 
and whatever your personal feelings 
nbout the USSR may be, it is to 
Russia’s credit that she observed her 
commitments and treaties to the letter. 
Stalin told me that he had no inten- 
tion of doing anything but be straight- 
forward in his dealings with Germany. 
gut now the pact had been destroyed 

not by Germany, not by the Ger- 
man General staff (perhaps in spite 
of it), and not by the Reich as a body 
politic. Hitler had torn it up without 
If, then, 
Stalin was a part of the anti-German 
coalition, it is to Hitler that we owe 
this fact, not to Stalin or to the 
Politbureau. 


1 word from or to anyone.” 


Precisely to avoid being dragged 
into a war against Germany, or to 
establish a pretense of his opposition 
to such a war, Stalin coolly planned 
und carried out the massacre of the 
companions of Lenin. He accused these 
ron-Stalinist Bolsheviks of plotting 
an entente with Hitler of the very 
sort which he himself later carried 
through. This disgraceful performance 
is known as the Moscow Trials It is 
necessary to know the sinister history 


ot yesterday in order to understand 
the tortuous politics of today and 
tomorrow. 

* a 

STALIN OPERATES with the means 
which he has at hand. He has no 
motive for changing his policy, at least 
none that one knows of, unless there 
is a change in the existing relations 
of foree. His armies are on the Elbe, 
not by virtue of any military supceri- 
crity, but in consequence of ill-con- 
sidered agreements made at Teheran 
ond Yalta. His annexations are not 
necessarily a source of strength, as a 
vain people have been persuaded to 
think. They are, far more, a source of 
weakness. Stalin needs at the present 
time not territory, but time. And the 
unalert men of the West are giving 
him precisely what he requires. 

The time placed at bis disposal he 
utilizes to carry on persistently the sort 
of war which he understands best, the 
cold war. the war of nerves, the war 
of intrigue and infiltration, the war of 
corruption and intimidation, the war of 
sapping and mining which may shat- 
ter European civilization. In this stra- 


4s e 


tegy troops and arms are assigned to a 
minor role. The main tasks are exe- 
cuted by politicians, buraucrats, pup- 
pets and the secret police. And we 
have during this long and painful pe- 
riod no declared war and no real peace. 

Stalin is not wrong within certain 
limits in thinking that time works for 
him. His adversaries fail to see through 
his game and expend their principal 
energy fiddling about relatively minor 
matters. His mistake lies in supposing 
that things may be expected to go on 
forever the way they have been going 
recently—especially in the Far East, 
There it is impossible to proceed in the 
current manner for long without arous- 
ing American opposition. When this 
happens, success or failure will not de- 
pend exclusively on Russian initiative 


>but on the possibility of counteracting 


efforts conceived and carried out by 
the Americans. 

In the meantime we have in Europe 
and Asia what in Russia used to be 
described as “Times of Trouble.” It is 
useless to inquire who benefits from 
the trouble. Pretexts of war are not 
lacking, points of friction multiply 
from the Adriatic along the long line 
through the Dardanelles and the Gul& 
of Persia to the China Sea. But pre- 
texts of war do not lead to actual con- 
fiict unless the principal protagonists 
have sufficient reason to believe that it 
will be advantayeous for them to chal- 
lenge the fates of war. There is no 
probability of our arriving at this state 
of affairs at any immediately foresees 
able time. 

IN THE HISTORICAL process there 

margin of uncertainty without 
which the whole structure of events 
could be described in advance. We 
must, therefore, resign ourselves to the 
impossibility of rationalizing the irra- 
tional. As Valéry said: “Cold reason 
which, in the past, was able to specu- 
late on the benefits of a bloody encoun- 
ter should be willing to admit today 
that it is forced to waver between 
various possibilities which it may fore- 
see. The one thing certain is that now 
there can be no localized conflicts, cir- 
cumscribed duels, closed systems of 
military conflict. He who enters upon 
a war cannot fortell against whom or 
beside whom he will finally stand. He 
plunges into an incalculable adventure 
against undetern.ined forces and for an 
indefinite time.” 

But in order to face the uncertainty 
of future events one should grasp firmly, 
a set of clear and constant ideas. Thus 

(Continued on Page Ten) 
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Only every second American goes to the polls. This is a per- 
centage lower than in any other democratic country. 
is 89°., France 81, Britain 76, Canada 74. 
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Magnificent Miscalculation 
Why the Polls Went Wrong 


By Abram V. Martin 


Thurmond, there were few who ecithe 
hated or admired either of the major 
candidates with the fervor that eithe: 
Roosevelt or Willkie evoked. 

Dewey's insistence on discussing 
nothing more specific than unity and 
efficiency gave many of his own sup- 
porters the feeling that, from the point 
of view of issues, there was little to 
choose between Truman and him. Tru- 
man did his best to force a debate on 
issues, to “smoke out the Republican 
candidate” as he put it, but to no avail. 
Consequently, the only issues he could 
discuss were the 80th “Do Nothing” 
Congress and its sins of commission 
and omission. 

The result of all this was that in 
the nation as a whole the strongest 
single sentiment which impelled the 
voters to go to the polls was resent- 
ment against the reactionary elements 
of the Republican majority in the 80th 
Congress. Hence the election was pri- 
marily a congressional rather than a 
presidential election; and for a con- 
gressional elections the vote was ex- 
tremely heavy. This heavy vote favored 
the Democrats, as usual. The voters 
vent to the polls to vote out those 
Republicans of the 80th Congress who 
had killed price controls, passed the 
Tatt-Hartley Act, and refused to take 
anv effective steps to relieve the hous- 
ing shortage. Thus, people who dis 
liked the 80th Congress were much 
more inclined to go to the polls than 
were those who bore it no grievance, 
especially since those who rather apa 
thetically preferred Dewey were en- 
couraged in their complacency by 
Gallup, Roper, Crossley, et al. And 
obviously this preferential selection of 
voters favored Truman along with the 
Democratic contenders for congressional 
seats 

This, then, is the explanation of the 
pollsters’ egregious failure. They tried 
to predict the preferences of the Amer- 
ican people in a presidential clection 
and paid little or no attention to local 

sues or to the congressional election 

herea hat they should have done 


hindsight shows, was to apprais« 





the unusually « itin local contests 
nl from that ass nent take the 
cues concerning the presidential rac« 


IF THE POLLSTERS are to mak 
iccurate predictions they must me: 
ure two thing First they must mea 


ure the percentage of vote who 
favor each of the various candidates 
vhich the are able to do with a fa 
legree of accuracy: but they ust also 
dete ’ vhether these who fay on 

ndidate a e likely, on the ay 

e, to go to the poils than tho 
vho tavor another, end this they can 

it do as yet. The major reason that 


they cannot do it is that, as they have 





lwa adi tted, thev have no i 
ol measuring intensity of opinion: and 
* was pre ly this defect nthe 
vhich was tl ndoing o 
Ni embe 2 
What is the evidence to support th 
explanation? First let us look back at 
the pecullariti of the election which 
ve listed above and see whether the 
xplanation fits the It bvious that 
tl t yu ten ti erated in t 


t mentioned above fali perfectly in 
line with the theory. The fifth item 


the much smaller vote f¢ Wallace than 


Gallup hi > not explained, 
but an auxiliary explanation of that 
fact, which is in no way inconsistent 
with the rest of the argument, will 
be given presently. According to ow 
theory there is no reason to expect the 
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DEWEY 
Platitudes and Flatulence 


cers) in September, and hence was the 
onlv state outside of the South in 
vhich the election was purely a pres- 
dential election. The fact agrees with 
the deduction. Maine is the only “non- 
Confederate” state in which the vote 
went almost exactly es Gallup pre- 
dicted. In the nation as a whole, Gallup 
overestimated Dewey’s strength by a 
litle more than 21%, whereas in Maine 
his error was less than 1‘,. and it was 
an underestimate rather than an over- 
estimate. Furthermore, in every state 
outside of the South except Maine he 
overestimated Dewey’s strength, and 
these overestimates varied from a min- 
mum of about 5.8° to a maximum of 
ore than 50%. 


THIS STRIKING CONFIRMATION 
f the theory suggests another test. 
If our analysis is valid then Gallup's 


error should be larger, on the average, 





in those states in which the deficiencies 
of the 80th Congress figured prom- 
inently in the campaign. In particuiar, 
his errors should be large in states in 
which nationally prominent Democrats 
were running for seats held by the 
more reactionary Republican Senators. 
There are five states which clearly fall 
into this classification: Hlinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma and West Vir- 
ginia. 

In Illinois Gallup’s error was only a 
little over 20%, slightly less than in 
the nation at large; but Paul Douglas’ 
Majority in the Illinois senatorial race 
was considerably greater than Truman's 
majority in that state. Gatlup’s errors 
in the other four states of this group 
were: Iowa, 349%: Minnesota, 51%: 
Oklahoma, 399: and West Virginia. 
92%. 

These tacts certainly seem to con- 
firm the explanation; but let us subject 
it to another test. If the election was, 
as it is contended, primarily a repudia 
tion of the Republican majority in the 
30th Congress, then we should expect to 
find that the Democratic sweep. in 
Congress outstripped the President's 
victory. And so it did. In the entire 
nation there was no Senate seat which 
changed from Democratic to Republi- 
can control, and there were only two 
such seats in the House. The Demo- 
cratie party won 263 seats in the House, 
while Truman received 304 electoral 
votes. In contrast, when the Democrats 
won 267 House seats in 1940, Roose 
velt received 449 electoral votes: and 
the parallel figures in 1944 were 243 
House seats and 432 electoral votes. 
Thus, while the Democratic congres- 
sional victory compares very well with 
that of 1940, the presidential race wus 


the closest since 1916, both in popular 
and in electoral votes. 

AT LEAST ONE of the other explan 
ations which have been offered for the 
failure of the forecasts can be readily 
refuted bv statistics to which ow 
unalysis has led us: namely, the theory 
that it was due to the “un- 
cecided vote” going, at the last minute, 
to Truman. This explanation, however, 
would imply cither that the percentage 
of undecided voters in such states as 





West Virginia and Minnesota was vastly 
larger than in Maine, or else that 
these undecided voters decided over 
whelmingly for Truman at the last 
minute in West Virginia and Minne 
sota, while splitting fairly evenly in 
Meine. And while it is conceivable 
that such strange local differences ex- 
isted, they themselves would require 
more explaining than the author can 
provide, 

There are a few very interesting 
conciusions to be drawn. If Truman 
had Jacked the courage to repudiate 
Wallace and the Communists, then 
Dewey’s charges of Communist infil- 
tration into the government would have 
been less clearly recognizable as dema- 
goguery and Truman’s necessity of at- 
tempting a defense of Wallace would 
have weakened. his position enormously. 
The result might have been a much 
more exciting campaign and _ possibly 
a Reppublican victory. In this sense 
there is a small element of truth in 
Wallace’s statement of November 13 
that “it was our all-out fight for 
the progressive cause which was the 
chief moving force in causing the 
American people to reverse their fatally 
reactionary 1946 trend.” Surely no one 
but Wallace could so cffectively have 


ipa ati scinionite ee 


see a 





WHITE PLAING 


WALLACE 
Buffoonery and Hysterics 


deodorized the Democratic party of the 
stench of communists end fellow- 
travelers without disturbing the libera! 
elements and without canmving with 
him from the party folds a single liberé 
leader. 

If this election is properly unde 
stood by the politicians then w 
can hope that future candidates wil! 
attempt to emulate Truman’s extra- 
ordinary courage and forthrithtness it 
meeting issues squarely, rather tha 
Dewey’s preference for platitudes an 
flatulence. In the long run that coulk 
be the healthiest of all the vesults o1 
the 1948 Presidential campaign. 
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“HE SOVIET PRESS has 
| cently announced import: 
! changes in the Russian ai 
command. Among them the m 
significant is the retirement of M 
hal Vasilevski from the post 
t Chief of Staff of the Armed Forc 
Vasilevski has not completely | 

influence, fer he still serves 
Assistant Minister of War. But 
position 


will cut a mi 





sure than during 
five or ten years. War Minis 
Bulganin has six assistants, and 


re modest 


at Vasilevski will now se 
| destly as one of these. 
demotion of Vasilevski ma 
departure of the last of 
leaders who won fame dui 
World War II All of the oth: 





qua 


field commander, and as 












ke his place as Chief of Staff. 
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ar- 
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ry 


rks 
the 
ing 
rs, 


Marshal Zhukov, have been 


into Jess important posts 

I milit point of view, the 
1 af Vasilevski is a_ great 

to the Red Army. The Marshal 

nly fifty years of age He had 

! vears ol ervice prospect, 


lity 


record was brilliant. He en- 
tered the last war as Lieutenant 
General. In 1942 he was promoted 
{ mander General, and in 1943 

to Marshal (the Russian equivalent 
General-General). Since 1943, 

he ha erved as Chief of Staff 

by virtue this position, 

t been Stalin’s closest militar) 
er. He—not Stalin—-deserve 
credit for planning the successful 
Russian campaigns of 1943-45. In 

the final phases of the war he was 


such 
led the troops which entered and 
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By B. Kalnins 


New Leader Correspondent in Finland 





MILITARY DEMONSTRATION IN RED SQUARE 
Is Tukhachevski's Ghost Marching? 


conquered Germany. In August of 
the same summer he led the Far 
East Army in its operations against 
Japan. 

VASILEVSKI WAS the only Rus- 
sian military leader who, in the 
post-war era, remained close to 
Stalin and retained important in 
fluence. Up to 1946 Marshal Zku- 
kov’s star shone most brightly, but 
in 1946 he was cashiered. From 
that time on Vasilevski was played 
up as the top general. Military his- 
tory was even rewritten to give him 


the principal role. But his glory 
could last only two years. Now he 
has followed the others to compara- 
tive obscurity. 

The new Chief of Staff is General 
Shtshemenko, a former assistant of 
Vasilevski. He played an unimpor 
tant part in the war and up to now 
has been almost unknown. Among 
the people and the soldiers he has 
none of the attractions of a hero. 
Along with him there has_ been 
brought once more into the glare 
of publicity the almost forgotten 
Marshall Semon Timoshenko. He 


pCHCE sas 


reviewed the troops and spoke in 
the name of the Government at 
the last anniversary of the Octo- 
ber Revolution. Timoshenko -uf- 
fered from having been in comrand 
during the trying days of the great 
retreat in 1941. Since the war he 
had been kept in the shade. 


THE MEANING of these change 


is to be sought precisely in the ‘act 





] } 


that brilliant and famous leacers 
are being replaced by men of ght 
achievement and no reputation, The 
' 


Russian dictator can stand near him 


n 


» famous or popular men—espe- 
‘ially no men who are popular with 
the rank and file of the army. No 


matter how loval they may be or ° 
10oWw Orthodox in their Communism, 

in the character of possible rivals 
they are regarded as dangerou 


Stalin, apparently, still fears the 
‘hosts of Marshal Tukhachevski and 
the other gencrals who were cone 
away with in 1937. During the war 
the party generals proved unequal 
to the task of repelling the Ger- 


mans. The dictator was fore¢ to 
turn again to real military men. 
As soon as the war was over, -ow- 
ever, these men were replaced. It 

this process which, with the re- 


moval of Vasilevski, has now heen 
completed. From now on the riili- 
tary leaders will be kept rigidly in 
place. They are subjected to spe- 
cial scrutiny by the secret police. 
They are kept in a state of inse- 
curity by constant rotation. In this 
changing welter of Soviet life, Dic- 
tator Stalin remains as the only 
fixed and stable pole. 
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Reviewed by RAYMOND ROSENTHAL 


OPEN 
v Comfort. 


~_~ 


New York: Vanguard. 


of that group of English intellectuals 


which believes that society is growing increasingly blind, mad, and barbarous 


and that only its absolute victims 
responsibility to continue community life in 


crash comes. 
te the full range of hi 
that Comfort’s views take the 
a trinity: he is an anarchist in politic 
a pacifist in morality, and a romanti 
in philosophy In America, where the 


figure of 


generation of intellectuals contempo 
raneous with Comfort he is quite 
young have eldom reached public 
commitment on more than two of these 
pheres of thought at a time, having 
ettled early for political entation 
which came complete with a philosophy 
and a morality, unexamined in the a 

ceptance and unhonored in their work, 
Comfort would be an exotic rowth. 
But in England w ne intellectual 
maturity is still an unsurprising aspect 


of cultural life and Shelley, Godwin 
and Herbert Read are considered orna 
ments 


rather than pariah Comfort 
goes more easily with the 


scenery. 


urrounding 
However, in any milieu, the energy 
which Comfort has brought to the de 
velopment of h position 
remarkable; besides e 


would be 
says, pamphlets 


of political and literary criticism, 
poems, play and short stories, he has 
also written a novel about occupied 
France The Powe House,” wl ’ 
despite it man fault Va one f 
that small company of books in recent 
years to show any igns of a true 


emotional involvement in it imag 

native material There could be 1 

doubt that Comfort was dedicated, 
perhaps too dedicated to the beautiful 
symmetry of his intellectual analy 

too little to that real novelist’s tendency 
to let a good clear line of argument 
drop and go 
tractive 
fetching experience comes 


hang whenever an at 


character or a mysteriously 


within sight. 


Now his second novel has appeared. 
It takes for its subject the plight of a 
group of Jewish survivors of the Nazi 
terror who have holed up for a last 
stand in a North African ghetto-town. 
Since he believes that only the victim, 
that is, the whose fate has 
harried him beyond the stable ma- 
chinery of society into the open world 
of disobedience, silence, and disguise, 
can possibly live in a moral 
way, the European Jewish refugee 
offers him the ideal protagonist. He 
the young Shmul 
though he relinquishes all his chance 


person 


anely 


Weinstock, who, 
to escape to return to his family and 
his people in their shaky North African 


refuge, does it only because of his con 


ception of abstract responsibility " 
conception strikingly akin to his ¢ 
ator’s and not because of any deep 


feeling of Jewishnes Indeed, Shmul 
Weinstock, in all that touches his rel 

tions with others, has an air of be- 
numbed anonymity that reminds one 
forcibly of the hero of Camus’ novel, 
“The Stranger.’ 
structed a strange human amalgam, a 
man with humanistic opinions on which 
has been imposed an incongruous psy- 
chology, the nerveless, drifting, dumb 
honesty of Camus’. Mersault. But he 
seems unaware of the contradiction, 
which is all the more apparent since 


Comfort has con- 


can hope to retain enough sanity and 
some new, civilized form when the final 
Since this description, though « 


overing what is essential, is inadequate 


; thought, one can extend it, hastily and succinctly, by saying 


he write in the realistic manne: 
whereas Camus could resort to the 
fairy-tale-like simplicity of the philo- 


ophic al tal 


A JEW IS SOMEBODY who like 
living and who puts up some rt of 
Shmul say 


meditation: There is only one 


fight to stay living,” 
of hi 
classification you can 


in one 


apply to the 
in one of the troughs 
which punctuate history 
hold of life or do they 


people you meet 
do they keep 
ettle to the 


bottom, to that plastic deposit which 
onsists alternately of killer and killed, 
narksman and target, the elf-con 


tained katabolic cycle based on obedi- 
ence which runs round and round like 
a mill until grinders and ground are 
reduced to a fine, even dust that is 
more archaeology than history? And 
when one of these troughs is coming, 


and even begin to slope downwards, 


which way do they move? Everyone 
carries his own direction, like a charged 
particle in a field or a stream of mov 
ing traffic, into the Citizen-Circus or 
uut of it. Those who go one way are 
the Gentile and the othe J 

There are two real tests for my kind 
f Jew does he move of his own 


olition or does he obey? Does he get 
tently, and not 
intermittently in the 
vhen he isn’t chasing and killing other 
When I first wrote that down, 
I crossed out ‘Jew’ and wrote ‘Man’.” 
For my part and from any severe 
concept of the novel he should have 
kept the designation ‘Man,’ capital 
letter and all, and have been done with 
it. For Comfort, in inventing this brand- 
new historical mission for the Jew, has 
placed a burden on his shoulders which 
far outweighs anything dreamed of by 
their theologians in their visions or by 
their nationalists in their frenzies. But 
at the same time that his political 
views costume the Jew, so to speak, 
his artistic sensibility denudes him of 
everything that would make him rec- 
gnizably Jewish. I doubt whether 
fiction has ever seen so un-Jewish a 
haracter as Shmul Weinstock, in the 
pecifie 


hased and killed consi 
cre ly 


period 


people? 


enses of habit of thought, turn 
f phrase, 
Jovce told the story of the a 
tionist 


rhythm of behavior. James 
simila- 
neutral-seeming Jew par ex- 
cellence, yet Leopold Bloom is a mira- 
le of Jewishne Shmul 


Weinstock, this 


compared with 
figure carved out of 
pure wooden doctrine. 

You can lay it down as an axiom: 
characters; no 


Here, in Com- 


no specific traits, no 
haracters, no novel. 
fort’s novel, is a good working example 
of that “novel of ideas” that Professor 
Lionel Trilling has recently argued for, 
though certainly not according to 
Trilling’s liberal specifications. And 
what is wrong? A remark made by the 
French critic Ramon Fernandez in an- 
other connection applies here quite 
aptly. “The great weakness says 
Fernandez, ‘is that they set out to feel 


what they have already comprehended. 
That is not the procedure of classicism, 
which is to throw a new world of 
feeling open to the intelligence.” More- 
over, what all such ideologues of the 
novel give the least thought to is the 
effort, as Fernandez puts it, “to stick 
hard to the materials given us, no 
matter how opaque to the intelligence 
these materials might be.” 

“To feel what they 
omprehended”—this is 


have already 
precisely Com- 
what eludes his 
comprehension is that texture of ex- 
reality which it has 
modern fiction’s chief concern to cap- 
ture, from James Joyce and Gertrude 
Stein down to Henry Green. In fact, 


fort practice. But 


perienced been 


nfort’s failure in this department 
nnot be excused on the basis of his 
tensibly didactic aim; for even Com- 
fort’s espousal of a break with the 


closed society of duty and murder par- 
takes of this failure, being advanced in 
vhat strikes me as too rationalistic a 
hion; not that I deplore the exact- 
ig use of the intellectual capacity but 
because I feel that 
vision takes so constricted a base for 
its development, has so little of the 
visionary in its 
Like all 


so large a moral 


natural 
rationalists, 


expression. 
Comfort makes 
the error of thinking that a change of 
heart can be brought about in hu- 
manity by an intellectual maneuver; 
one puts forth the right reasons and 
inclined to 


nan, who is “naturally” 


cting in his own best interests, will 
eventually accept them. Henri Berg- 

n’s analy comes closer to the real- 
t he explained that revolutionary 


oral ideas, those which lead humanity 
from the closed society of established 
onvention to the open 
pontaneity and joy, are born only of 
a great emotion experienced first by a 
moral genuis. Using the analogy of our 
reactions while listening to music, 
3ergson illustrates what he means by 
the creation of new moral attitudes in 
society. “When music weeps, all hu- 
manity, all nature, weeps with it. In 
point of fact it does not introduce these 
feelings into us; it introduces us into 
them, as passersby are forced into a 
street dance. Thus do pioneers in 
morality proceed. Life holds for them 
unsuspected tones of feeling like those 
of some new symphony, and they draw 
us after them into this music that* we 
may express it in action.” 


society of 


THAT, OF COURSE, is Bergson’s 
lescription of the effect which a moral 
genuis has upon society; one can hardly 
criticize Comfort for not coming up to 


this mark. Yet, the novelist has here 
n authentic contribution to make 
whatever his gift for moral feeling 


happens to be; indeed, those ‘“unsus- 
pected tones of feeling” are both his 
But the fact 


never 


quarry and hi 
s that they 
the novel’s 


fortune. 
have reached 
when the novelist, 
like Comfort, comes to experience with 


page 
each last crevice of his brain sealed 
With a priori answers to it. 

Lacking this, the plot Comfort has 
fashioned, ironic and sharply-barbed as 
it is, is only the outline, filed in by 
political musings, of what could well 
have been the “war novel” to belabor 
the philistines with. In contrast to the 
properly fashionable banalities of the 
host of “liberal” novelists, who went 
through the war in a somnambulistic 
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escent oenepemnsoremst ~ IB THE ] 
& 
A 
tl 
Cc) 
Ameri 
free do 
cess 
Si 
trance of patriotism and awakeng Fzation, 
right after V-J Day to exactly thyBmen “ 
mingled perception of the  warfawe ca 
‘horror” and its equally necessitoy $impor' 
rightness which accommodates perfec. BAmeri 
ly the mood of their audience, he ha Bits ag 
had the courage to weave story full o¢ Bappare 
all those ironic shifts of event, thow Fmore 
meaningless disasters and ivals Bing a¥ 
those bizarre inversions of role an stitute 
situation, that the blind tumbling Eto sav 
progress of our epoch leaves behind, Whi 
its inevitable wreckage. T! Nazi §“ Men 
oldie “hung round his neck he had lL 
numbered disc that they g and f 
iIdiei or on the sides of 1 t inagt 
warehouse’”’—deserts from his combat. KC 
bound regiment and seeks sanctuary in fered | 
the beieagured and doomed ghett ne 
huddling together with the Je h t 1 
vesterday helped to execut ean- gcould 
vhile, the militant Zionist, just the one ft 
o kept clamoring for arms, iggl ut 
out of the ghetto because | igher feand f 
purpose gives him the right t irvive 
vhile others die; and, final Shmul gthe 
Weinstock, the pacifist and pr:ncipled Ggooas 
lacker, refuses to run because he sees eapac 
a whole world of victims in flight from Bgain 
the destruction-mad “Citizens” end has the t 
thrown in his lot with then When gthe t 
the Nazis retreat and the Brit theu 
over, the Jews are transferred work 
their ghetto-prison to an a y-con- ol it 
trolled stockade, the threat o: death le 
lifted but the barbed-wire st there: ln p 
the Nazi deserter turns up as an inter Bhs © 
preter for the British office it ip! 
Italian fascists who ran the § ) for Bln t 
the as officials in the 1 gov- i 
‘ ent: and Shmul, in the company Reyne 
of a dope-peddler and a_ frightens need 
Fascist, smuggles out to conti da 
flight into nowhere. ton, 
Now I consider the cyvnicisn Com: 


fort’s plot well-documented by the bare 
facts of the war—Cyprus could stand 
easily for the stockade he describes- 
though I would not 
monistic attitude towards history, which 
visits all the blame of mad irresponsi 
bility on society and none on the ind 
vidual. Thus the Nazi soldier assumes 
a different moral significance depent: 
ing on which action he 
when he is scen as the deserter, the 
frightened fellow-human on the rua 
from the common enemy of death 
oblivious “Citizens,” Comfort's her 
pities him and gives him safety, but 
when, later on, it becomes known that 
this same soldier was once a membe 
of a firing squad that killed Jews m2 
German concentration amp, he Ie 
gards him with that same _ confus 
numbness of response that is the ma 
tone of this novel and 


subscribe to his 


is engaged in: 








Comfort’s political pre 

permit him either to cor 

as an executioner or to let us see him 
from the inside, so that we can C0! 
to our own decision as to his pel 
culpability. Like all his ch te 
especially those who ar¢ nside veer 
victims of society, the Nazi is view 


as a human particle afloat and n 
with a changing landscape of 
shoved uncomprehendingly frot 
blind action to another by the 
of history. For a romantic, it seems 
me that Comfort has given very litt? 
to man’s freedom and much too muti 
to his necessity. 





(Raymond Rosenthal has written { 
Commentary and The New Leader.) 
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world, 
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Freedom = A Surplus P 


Reviewed by MILTON R. KONVITZ 


New York: Farrar, Straus 
says Professor Ascoli, have made 


If Communism should 


“when the concept of 


America stands must be restated in all its aggressiveness as the 
mn for the political struggle in which we are engaged.” 


ssor Ascoli believes that freedom is 


this power can drive 
» high and so good that 


nly discern them,” the 
a restatement of the 
pt of freedom “in all 


ress” ought to be quite 


author believes that 


education in the mean- 


American values con- 
ury weapon in the fight 
yn and freedom. 
thing called freedom? 
Professoi 
their labo 
chance to make ot 
duct of their 


vhen men 


tom, Says 


oduct of 


owe 
discov 
a fissionable quality 
that by controllin 
liom from labor the 
ure of control ove 
In our society the 


labo. 


seen in economics ana 


sion between 
is concerned with 
and distribution of 
es, the latter with ow 
the freedom that we 
the former provides 
cience, the latter offers 
“Men earn 
the places where thev 
spend it or are robbed 
nmunities. In a free 
n consoles the worker.” 
dom the worker finds 
fit.” In the USSR this 
onfiscated by the state. 
is haphazardly and 
fully collected.” The 
zhts and of production 
they cannot be 
hieve their harmoniza- 
Olitical organs. Thus, 
tical problem that we 


lependence. 


“the propulsive power of civili- 
face is “to establish the proper correla- 
tion between the two, so that the 
largest possible number of men may 
find in their own work the means to 
increase the power and to broaden the 
range of their freedom.” 
xe % as 

SINCE THE CORNER-STONE of our 
structure of freedom is the right to 
work, the “freedom of the workers’ or- 
ganizations is the freedom on which all 
freedoms When the work- 
crushed or per- 
verted, democracy is stabbed to the 
heart.” The trade union should mak: 
citizens out of workers; it should win 
for the worker not only a pay envelope 
but also power. The worke: 
should use his political power or free- 
unions more truly 
1 less boss-ridden; to es- 
responsibilities be- 


other hinge. 


ers’ organizations are 


political 
dom to make repr¢ 
sentative an 


tablish reciprocal 


tween the union and management. 
After fulfilling his political respon- 


sibilities in his union, the worker ought 
to be ready to assume fulfillment of his 
responsibilities to the larger communi- 
ties of which he is a member. In these 
ways men can perform their political 
functions: “the watchful control by the 
people over the conditions of their own 
lives.” 

Thus Professor Ascoli’s thought comes 
to a circle: man must look upon him- 
self as worker if he is to win the 
“surplus profit’ that is freedom; the 
worker must look upon himself as man 
if he is not to forfeit the “surplus 
profit” that he has won by work. Work 
is thus the precondition of all othe: 
rights. But if work is to be free and 
not slave, the full operation of all other 
rights must be presupposed. Politics is 


thus rooted in pre-political activities; 
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Take It Away! 


Reviewed by EDITH TARCOV 


LIVING. By Haakon 
Alfred A. 
ges. $3.50. 


HEVALIER, WHO IS 
many translations of 
vriters (Aragon, Mal- 

hat written his first 
is surprisingly local 
and college life in 
book is reminiscent 

m and oversimplifica- 
tarian novels of the 

rs testimony of how 

e’s enthusiasms hav 
yw quickly a certain 
become obsolete. In 


ses a singular prob- 
nce. The novel wa 
yout the period of °29 
istify the line of ‘41 
conforms to the lines 
‘alier does not justify 


cing accuracy and em. 


husiasm he simply pre- 


if he lost touch 
of the line, 
brand of 


mders 
shiftings 

pt rsonal 
yre complicated things 

might well be the 
ing the proper moral- 
ith a bad book written 
intentions. The 
is not necessarily and 


#ood” 


have ap- 


peared serially in the magazine 
supplement of the Sunday Worker; 
and the author is not necessarily a 
good man even though his hero fights 
and dies in Spain (by the way, his 
villain models his life after Trotsky). 
The plot centers around the murder 
of a powerful ranch-boss employed 
anti-union company. For 
this murder thret 
tried in slow 


by a large, 
innocent people ar: 
succession until, after 
murderer (our vil- 
before, who is a 
lost-soul intellectual 
have been shielding 
all this time, is finally exposed by the 
people. But the wokers decide not to 
the crookedness of their bosses; 
you see, and war might 
Soviet Union had 
and unity is 


twelve years, the 
lain mentioned 
fascistic, German, 


whom the boss¢ 


cxpose 
tis is in °41, 
break out soon (the 
already been attacked) 
most important. 

A great many characters are moving 
and being moved about, characters 
from all “Walks of Life”; and also a 
good many philosophical passages and 
and incidentally the minor 
characters and the bad guys all have 
Freudian aspects. I must admit, though, 


ideas; 


that I was most interested in the 
“whodunit” aspect of the story—it is 
the least confusing element in the 
book. 


(Edith Tarcov has written for Antioch 
Review. At present she is working on 
a novel.) 


but the latter, to be free, must find sup- 
port in free politics. 

As I read The Power of Freedom 
there kept coming into my mind the 
essay of another great Italian humanist, 
separated from Ascoli by close to five 
hundred years: “On the Dignity of 

Man” by Pico della Mirandola. Beasts, 
said Pico, bring with them from birth 
all that they will ever possess. But on 
man God confers “the seeds of all things 
and the germs of every way of life.” 
Man creates himself: he can become 
brutish, he can become a_ heavenly 
being, he can make of himself “an angel 
and the son of God.” In this freedom 
of man to become what he wants to be 
Pico found man’s true distinction. Writ- 
ing in our own day, the twentieth cen- 
tury humanist finds man’s distinction 
in this very capacity to reach “goals 
so high and so good that we can only 
dimly discern them,’ if man would 
only find in the relation between 
work and politics the fulcrum which 
is freedom. 


rotit 


But one must be free to seek and find 
the fulerum which is freedom. This 
initial freedom, itself big with freedom, 
like the seed of man big with man, is 
something unknown today among mil- 
lions of men and women. It is known 
among us. If its propulsive quality is 
exploited and harnessed with intel- 
ligence and joy, we can become sons 
of God; if we fail to use it or to use it 
properly, it can be confiscated and 
made part of the state’s domain. We 
have the freedom to become what we 
want to be: this is the text to Professor 
Ascoli’s exciting little book. The text 
needs a commentary, many commen- 
taries. Max Ascoli’s mind works too 


swiftly for commentary writing. His 
mind is a searchlight, not a row of 


street lamps. Other minds with gifts 
other than his will need to pick up 
where he has left off. 

(Milton R. Konvitz is a Cornell Uni- 
versity professor, and author and editor 
of many books.) 
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Americans Deo Have Souls. 


Reviewed by W. H. CHAMBERLIN 


AS OTHERS SEE US. By Andre Visson. 


HIS is a study of how Americans and 
I cially to the British and the French. 


zations on a subject of this nature. 
However, Mr. 
He studies 


There is alway: 


Visson, with his European background, 
the tone of intellectual publications in Britain and France, 


Doubleday and Company. 
America 


$3.00. 
espe- 
some danger in generali- 


appear to Europeans, 


does a convincing job. 
reports the 


impressions of his own conversations and comes up with several reasons why 


America is not regarded with unmixed 
admiration abroad, in spite of its in- 
valuable war and postwar aid. 

The very disproportion of power be- 
tween the United States and the old 
countries of Western Europe is a source 
fear and some envy. On a 
showdown the majority of Europeans 
certainly prefer America to Russia. 
But, as Mr. Visson shows, there is some 
distrust of both these giants, mingled 
with an uneasy consciousness of eco- 
nomic dependence on the United States 
and a desire that this dependence might 
be lessened. 

Europeans are inclined to wonder 
whether America possesses the experi- 
ence and discretion that are needed to 
insure wise use of its new power. The 
French especially have developed what 
the author calls an Athenian complex 
Acutely conscious of the military weak- 
ness which they showed in the last 
war, of the tremendous decline in 
their national power since the time of 
Louis XIV and Napoleon, they are sub- 
consciously tempted to claim their 
superiority in the realm of the intellect 
and the spirit. In much the same way 
twenty centuries ago and more the 
Greeks reconciled themselves to Roman 
predominance in arms and laws by 
stressing their unique cultural heritage. 

The British are in a somewhat dif- 
ferent position. They see America out- 
stripping them in the fields where they 
once led the world, in production and 
trade. They see an American standard 
of living much improved by com- 
parison with pre-war years, while their 
own has sadly fallen off. The British 
are among the most stoical of peoples 
in bearing a way of life that has been 
forced on them by war losses and for 
which the word “austere” is rather 
euphemistic. 

But they would have to be supermen 
not to indulge in some grumbling, not 
to feel that America’s unrationed and 
abundant food and other comforts must 
be attributed to good luck rather than 
to merit. While the French are inclined 
to stress aesthetic deficiencies, real or 
imaginary, in the United States, the 

3ritish critic, if he is a member of the 
Labor Party, is more apt to concentrate 
his attention upon supposed deficiencies 


of some 


The author sums up 
a widely held Fre nch view of America 
in the following paragraph: 

“They imagine Americans living in 
soulless, treeless cities of skyscrapers; 
working in production plants; 
eating in mass production cafeterias; 
hastily swallowing the same coast-to- 
coast canned goods by day and the 
same coast-to-coast canned entertain- 
ment by night.” 


in nickel progress. 


mass 


” a 


HOLLYWOOD movies have not been 
a very happy means of introducing 
America to Europe; one can sympathize 
with the Frenchman who remarked 
that, on the basis of these films, he was 
afraid to visit the United States for 
fear of being shot down either by a 
gangster or a “G-man.” At the same 
time the popularity of these movies 
abroad indicates that they are a cultural 
addiction of modern mass man, rather 
than a special defect in American taste. 

The author discusses the views of a 
number of European observers of 
America, from de Tocqueville to that 
modern stimulating essayist Roussy de 
Sales who observed that Hitler was 
“Wallace’s Common Man gone mad.” 

One point that emerges from the 
book is that American ignorance of 
Europe, while it is vast and deplorable, 
is more than matched by European 
ignorance of the United States. This is 
natural because American facilities for 
reporting European countries far ex- 
ceed European facilities for reporting 
America. 

Mr. Visson, in an interesting last 
chapter, tells how he came to America 
with many typical European _intel- 
lectual prejudices and how he corrected 
and modified these after he had be- 
come acquainted with the realities of 
American life. People whose thoughts 
are “standardized” in America, as he 
remarks, would propably have no 
thoughts at all in Europe. And he notes 
that, if many people in America do not 
lead too interesting a life, this is 
equally true of the European middle 
class. And “practically all American 
farmers and an overwhelming majority 
of the workers live the way the middle 
classes do in Europe.” 
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SDF News 


NATIONAL 

Florida: Broadcast, Sunday, Feb. 20. 
1:30 to 1:45 p. m., over WDBO, Orlando. 
Esther Friedman, speaker. Topic: “Must 
We Have Another Depression?” 

New York City 

“Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 
WEVD, Sunday, 10 to 10:30 p. m. Pro- 
Feb. 20: “What About New 
York State Taxes?” Speakers: Council- 
P. Goldberg, S.D.F.; Harold 


gram for 


man Louis 
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Topic: “Is Communism Preparing 
World War III?” Speakers: Leon jp 
nen, Samuel Orr, Couneijp, 
Ira Palestin, Councilman Louis P.¢ 
berg Waldman, and othe 
Friday, March 11, 8:30 p. m., Workme 
Circle Center, 7309 20th Ave.., Brooks 
Auspices Bensonhurst Branch.—FR 
March 11, 8:30 p. m., Hotel Whitehg 
100th Street Broadway Russi 
speaker. Auspices Russian Branch, 
B. C. Viadeck Forum, Forward By 
ing, 175 East Broadway, N.Y.C, Py 
gram for Sunday, Feb. 20th 
“Social and National a 
City Problems.” Speakers: Couneilng 
Louis P. Goldberg and August Clg! 
.. Branch 1, J.S.V.: Dinner aj 
Installation, Saturday, Feb. 19, 8:3, 
m., at 158 Washington 
Claremont 
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“Vienna Choir Boys” 


will appear in their Carnegie Hall concert 
March 6th. 


AT EMBASSY NEWSREELS 


‘ week. 
In rare pulpit appearance Car- Foreign News—France: In an 
ydinal Spellman denounces the exclusive interview, Kingsbury | 
‘treason trial of Cardinal Minds-| Smith of International News 


Fenty, while outraged Americans 
‘of ali faiths protest the life sen- 
tence given the primate of Hun- | 
gary. Exclusive pictures show the 
resignation of acting Consul Gen- 
-eral Bela Balassa in New York as 
he walks out to protest the Com- 


| Service tells how he questioned 
Stalin. Turkey: Greek Archbishop 


India: Thousands gather 


tion to pay him homage a year 





ALAN LADD 


DONALD 


PRESTON - MARSHALL: CRISP 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 








tre parties to do so through | 

Bernard Feinman, Manager | whispering Ww 
of the NEW LEADER THE- | emi 17 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. = of _ pS 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New | pbs t 

Leader Theatrical Depart- | & 





ment, 7 East 15th St., N. - ¥. C. 





| Embassy Newsreel Theatres this | 


Anthenagoras I becomes head of | 
the orthodox church in Istanbul. | 
at the! 
site of Mahatma Gandhi's crema- | 


munist tyranny. These features) after his assassination, Tokyo: wana 
highlight the new program In all General MacArthur welcomes HENDRIX 
Secretary Royall on his tour of 


THEATER PARTIES America’s Pacific defenses. es 


{WHISPERING SMITH" OPENS AT PARAMOUNT 





, ALAN LADD STARS IN 
PARAMOUNT'S NEW FILM 


The Paramount Theatre’s new 
| film attraction is “Whispering 
Smith.” In his latest film, Alan 
Ladd for the first time in his 
screen career guns his way into 
the wide, open spaces—and for 
the first time he is filmed in Tech- 
nicolor. Word has it that he is 
as much at home fingering old- 
time six-shooters as he was man- 
|ning modern tommyguns in his 
| recent current-day films. In sup- 
port of Ladd are Robert Preston, } 
| Brenda Marshall, Donald Crisp. | 
William Demarest, Fay 


Holden, | 
Murvyn Vye and Frank Faylen. 





In person with the screen at- 
traction are Buddy .Rich and his 
orchestra. Mel Torme, the 


Castro Sisters, Four Step Brothers | 
and as an extra added Henny} 
Youngman. 


an. 9 a Cm 
B'kiyn Ponomouty Oo. 


LORETTA ROBERT 


OUNG: CUMMING 
in HAL WALLIS’ production 


0 Kase”? 


| WENDELL COREY 
c0-festure 
PHYLLIS MELVYN 
CALVERT and DOUGLAS in 
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At Brooklyn n Paramount 





De | Loretta Young shares screen hon- 
ors with Robert Cummings 
“The Accused.” 


In Contest 





Anita Steinbach hopes to be 
| chosen New York's own secretary 
which is being sponsored by the 
in | producers of “My Dear Secretary” 
at the Mayfair Theatre. 
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cost in excess of $100. 


macist had told me thi 





After the phar- pork chops, 


they are not too keen 


about 


Sickness Is a Luxury 


(Continued from Page Four) 


ven typical bill, in 

there were no special “extra 

h the mother had taken 

spital ward, where she re 
r only six days. The hospital 
Ul $109.27. The doctor (a family 
loct not a specialist) sent a bill fo 
3100 tandard fee. Total cost $209.27. 


nce this particular family had hos- 


talization and lived in a state where 
pitalization is effective for maternity 
es, the bill was reduced by $80 
But t till left a “launching” bill of 
$128.27. If this family had lived in 
Ma isetts and if the baby had been 
xn after December 1, 1948, the hos- 
pitahzation would not have meant a 
tung; for on that date hospitalization 
ceased to carry maternity benefits. 
Reliable estimators claim that fam- 
es whose income ranges from $3,000 
to $5,000 a vear cannot afford any 
surgery or long illness without 


ng seriously into debt. 
THERE ARE MANY PEOPLE in this 
untry who deprive themselves of 
edical attention because they cannot 
ford it. In a conversation I had 
With a pharmacist, I got some inter- 
‘sting sidelights which doctors them- 
‘elves would be reluctant to give. 
frequently doctors would like their 
batients to have more extensive ex- 


+ 


MiMations, X-rays and biological tests, 








' ey do not suggest them becaus« 
‘ey know their patients feel the doc- 
ying to run up big bill 
a loctors do not blame them 
“Mowing that these tests 
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s, I approached 
admitted that 
was true; thes 
based on 


several doctors and they 
instances it 
treatment 
patient’s 


In Many 


commended 


combination of the physical 


and financial condition. 
this ap- 


not unscien 


One asked if 


proach to the problem was 


doctor, when 


tific, said he didn’t think so. ‘What's 
the sense in telling some poor fellow 
who has four or five kids and earns 


needs to have $200 
I know 
worry 


$70 a week that he 
worth of testing and X-rays! 
he can’t afford it and he’ll only 
himself to death trying to afford it o1 
trying to avoid it. In either case, he 
hasn’t been helped. So I do the best I 
can without the tests and keep my 
fingers crossed. My business isn’t to 
worry and frighten people—it’s to cure 
them.” 

Is the answer to this problem social- 
ized medicine? The American Medical 
Association is so afraid it might be 
that each of its 140,000 members is 
being taxed $25 to defray the cost of 
a $3,500,000 campaign to “defeat” any 
Congressional attempts to put over a 
government-sponsored health plan. 

Government control is something 
most of us dislike. We associate—and 


with some justice — inefficiency, stu- 
pidity and downright insolence with 
many government agencies. There is 


no question that of all professional and 
business groups in the United States, 
more proud and independent 
medical group. There is, in 
the minds of people, a certain privacy 
about the health and their doctors, 
and alth« vat they may not object to 


strenuously to standing on line fo 


none is 
than the 


“queuing up” for 
Actually, government-sponsored 
health insurance is inevitable. Govern- 
ment aid to medical schools in the 
form of scholarships and 
projects is inevitable. There are millions 
of dollars in the hands of medical 
right now which have come 
United States treasury. Gov- 
ernment aid to hospitals is also inevi- 
table. These things cannot be avoided 
The states which are in the most dire 
need of medical care are those which 
are least able to afford it. 
*%: ~ # 

DR. BERNECKER said recently that 
the $5 a day which the city hospitals 
in New York allot to private hospitals 
caring for city tuberculous cases will 
have to be increased to $7.50 a day— 
the fee paid for other cases—if the 
private hospitals are to be able to 
continue working with the city. Even 
at this increased rate hospitals will 
still lose money. 


an appendectomy. 


research 


schools 
from the 


This is not only a community prob- 
lem, it is a national problem. It em- 
braces the whole population; quick im- 
provement is desperately needed. Hos- 
pital buildings must be systematically 
erected in every community across the 
nation. Clinics, both for children and 
adults, will have to be more than 
doubled. 

It is estimated that American busi- 
ness and industry lose $27,000,000,000 
each year through man-hours lost due 
to illness. But what is even worse, no 
one knows how many lives are lost 
due to neglect and poor care, through 
no fault of the sick person. 

When Mr. Ewing proposes a healt! 
plan based on payroll deductions simi- 


under Social 
instead of one 
collected he may 
Socialism a little 
But then so did those legis- 
who voted for Social Security 
and for TVA and MVA. So did the 
first advocates of a school system. So 
did the people who built the first roads, 
bridges and waterways. 


made 
percent 


lar to those now 
Security—three 
percent 
well be 
nearer. 


presently 
bringing 


lators 


It may be that Mr. Ewing’s plan 
might not go far enough, just as Social 
Security has not gone far enough. But 
on the other hand, the adoption of his 
plan would by no means eliminate 
either private medical practice or pri- 
vate health insurance plans. Many 
groups of earners would be left out 
because of the conditions of their em- 
ployment. 


United Medical Service, one of the 
largest groups offering medical in- 
surance —as distinguished from hos- 
pitalization—will not accept individual 
clients who work in a business estab- 
lishment which employs more than five 
persons unless there is a group formed 
at the place of employment. In addi- 
tion, we must remember that not all 
hospitals and by no means all doetors 
take part in these private health in- 
surance groups. Therefore, membership 
in such a plan does not automatically 
insure the policy-holder of going to a 
hospital of his choice or having his own 
physician or surgeon. 


The question becomes then simply 
this: Can we afford to lose upwards 
of 300,000 people and $27,000,000,000 
every year through lack of proper 
health facilities and care? If the an- 
swer is yes, then why the excitement 
and why the campaign of the AMA? 
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national health 
ind what | ) done about it. When the AMA 
more than $3,500,000 to 


in. all-out ! { ion lt our 


asked its members foi 
ver plan the President may intro 


Jew Leader and many other journals 


luce, The } 
remarked on the negative attitude of the great 
It hardly 


seemed worthy of the men who are more 


conclave of the country’s physician: 
trustingly looked up to than the members of 
any other profession. It may be that»as the 
resuit of criticism from within or without, Dr 
Morris Fishbein and the other leaders of the 
AMA have decided on a change of attitude 
They have, at any rate, publicized a broad and 
rather vague outline of a scheme which is 
worth discussing in contrast to the Murray- 
Dingell Bill or any other measure which the 


ddministration may introduce 


By throwing a comprehensive plan before 


the public, the spokesmen for the medical pro 
fession have cleared away a lot of rubbish. By 
this act they have acknowledged that the 
resent situation is bad. They are saying to the 
country that they know as well as anyone els¢ 
that something must be done about it. The only 
problem that remains, then, is what that some 
thing is to be. As soon as the President’s plat 
for general health insurance submitted t 
Congress, we shall have two competing co! 


cepts before The debate can be definite and 
} 


Constructive 


ent indicat hat he will back a bill providing 


health insurance. Since 


the payments to be made under this plan would 
go into a federal bureau and the services re- 
quired in connection with it would be federal 
responsibilities, the old cry of centralization 
and bureaucracy has inevitably been raised. 
Without giving space or time to consideration 
of the needs of great sections of our population, 
politicians and leaders of the AMA have opposed 
the plan on purely theoretical grounds. 

The 12-point proposal of the AMA has not, 
as far as the public knows, been worked out in 
detail. But among the suggestions made, there 
are some which have obvious merit. In general, 
the scheme of the physicians is to have the 
federal government furnish the money and the 
leadership required but to leave the adminis- 
tration in state and local hands. The “medically 
indigent” are to be helped with state-adminis- 
tered funds. Each state is to have a medical 
care authority with local health centers under 
its control 

This AMA scheme emphasizes one essential 
feature of advance in health care which has 
heretofore received too little attention. Any 
adequate attention to sufferers from ill-health 
would require many thousands of physicians 
and nurses who are nowhere in sight. In an 
article published in this edition of The New 
Leader it is said that we need 14,000 additional 
doctors, 40,000 more nurses and 900,000 more 


hospital bed Physicians, nurses and hospital 
I ; 





MR. ROGGE, MEET SENATOR LANGER 


By Walter K. Lewis 


JOHN ROGGE ought to know better. 
Although John’ 
Daily Worker (Sunday, Feb. 15) as a 


name appears in the 
at the first mass meeting of the Com 
mittee for a Democratic Jury System, the Com 
munists have found themselves a new cham- 
pion for their recently established front. His 
record is known to John Rogve as it is t 
those of i wi! h not yet surrendered to 
the preachers of totalitarian doctrines 

[ refer to U. S. Senator William L. Langer 
the Republican from North Dakota. John Rogge 
remembers him as the man who demanded on 
the floor of the Senate that he be removed 
as Special Attorney General in the wartime 
sedition trial. John Rogge remembers Senato1 
Langer as the individual who defended some of 
America’s leading purveyors of anti-Semitic and 
pro-fascist propaganda while he was preparing 
to move against them in a Federal Court. Sen- 
ator Lanver's aide-de-camp in his 1946 re-elec- 
tion campaign was none other than the Rev 
Harvey 


advocacy of ousting the “foreigners and ref- 


Springer ol Englewood, Colo., whose 


ugees” from government, open association 
with Gerald L. K. Smith, close relationship 
with the “jayhawk Nazi” Gerald B. Winrod, 
and pro-Dixiecrat activities should also be 
well known to O. John Rogge 


IT WAS Senator Langer who gave the Chris- 


tian Front “respectability” late in 1945, when 


NOTICE 


Because of the change in press date from 





Thursday to Tuesday, William Henry Cham- 
berlin’s column, “Where the News Ends,” did | 
not arrive on time to be included in a 
issue. It will appear on this page next week | 


as usual. 
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he appeared at a “Save America Rally” with 
the Rev. Edward Lodge Curran, Father Cough- 
lin’s one-time Eastern representative, and John 
J. Henihan, the “boy orator” whose venom 
against New York City’s Jews left many scars 
on that city’s body politic. At this rally, filled 
with the same faces one met at Bund meetings 
and America First Committee rallies, Langer 
boasted of his opposition to the Lend Lease bill. 
It was at this rally that Langer, probably never 
dreaming that today he would be championing 
Stalin’s chief propaganda agents in the country, 
entitled his address: “England—The Enemy oi 
Humanity.” 

Senator Langer’s Senate frank is now— it is 
claimed—being boldly used by the Committee 
for a Democratic Jury System to circulate his 
address in defense of the Communist Twelve 
and attacking the alleged undemocratic jury 
system. But this is the very same Senator 
Langer who arose on the Senate floor to defend 
the Rev. Arthur W. Terminiello, who was sus- 
pended from priesthood by his Bishop on Nov. 
27, 1946, for using the cloth and pulpit to dis- 
seminate religious bigotry. 


SENATOR LANGER, today defending the 
Communist Twelve, is recorded as one of the 
two Senators who voted against ratifying the 
UN Charter. He opposed the Arms Embargo 
Act and Bretton Woods. 

A spokesman for the Democratic Jury front 
clearly admitted to me that Langer is “the kind 
of individual we welcome into our ranks. We 
know his America First affinity. But that is 
even more why we want him.” 

Ben Gold is co-chairman of the new front, 
and he shared the platform with Senator Langer 
at its city-wide mass meeting at the Hotel 
Diplomat on Feb. 14. This represents an inter- 
esting but not altogether surprising alliance 
I wonder how O. John Rogge, as a junior part- 


+ 


ner, fits into this set-up! 


- 


beds cannot be instantly created by ¢ 
sional fiat. It will take many years of by 
and education to supply our basic needg 
physicians back of the AMA plan undg 
all of this and propose to make provisions 


ANOTHER FEATURE of this outline§ 
up prospects which are less pleasing. The 
first item is the hat we create 
federal department of health of cabinet i 


} 

t 
} + 
t 


} roposal 


with a secretary who is a doctor of medicig 
and under this department are to be rg 
all the health activities of the government, 
cepting those having to do with the Army 
Navy. Obviously, the AMA has a vision @ 
own leaders enthroned in Washington ag 
arbiters of the country’s health provisions, 

the danger may be more imaginary than 

The doctor of medicine of cabinet rank wa 
after all, be named by the President angi 
Senate. He would have the point of view 
the training of a physician, but he woul 
paid to serve the entire population. 


One argument insistently hurled at 
Murray-Dingell plan seems now likely tg 
discarded. We heard everywhere the quest 
“But where is all the money to come fre 
Since we shall now have before us two alten 
tive plans and since implementation of ef 
of them would cost uncounted millions, 
plaintive query is dropped by both sides, 
matter of fact, any effective and comprehen 
health plan will soon pay for itself in the af 
efficiency of the nation’s workers. Health 
cost wealth. But it brings wealth in gre 
measure. And the increased comfort and 
ness is an extra, added dividend. 


NO HITS, MANY RUNS 
“We must play ball with the Russians.’”’— 
A. Wallace, in his new book, ‘Toward Wafl 
Peace.” 


A RED is up: he takes the pitch. 
The umpire calls a strike. 

The batter gives his pants a hitch: 
Decision he no like. 


Another strike, and then a third. 
The batter's full of talk. 

But is he out? No, not this bird— 
He calmly takes a walk. 

Richard Armour 
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